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What is it Worth? 


For twenty-two years the Animal Rescue 
League has been working to prevent Boston and 
vicinity from being overrun with neglected and 
homeless. dogs and cats. We cannot prevent 
ignorant, indifferent and thoughtless men and 
women from allowing the females to breed or 
from giving away puppies and kittens to any 
child they can persuade to take them, and as long 
as this is done there is constant need of our work. 

Since we began it we have taken from the 
streets, and from families who did not want them 
about half a million animals. As two-thirds of 
these were females, think what the League has 


done to relieve the city and suburbs from animals 


that had no comfort themselves and were the 
means of much discomfort to human beings. 

We have had since 1907 a Home of Rest for 
Horses in Dedham where hundreds of tired cab 
horses, express, grocery, and contractors’ horses, 
have had free vacations. | 

We have established Branches of our work in 
adjoining cities and districts and are supporting 
seven such Receiving Stations. 

We were the first society to start watering 
horses in summer, and the first to start a Christ- 
mas for Horses. 

We have one special agent who attends horse 
auctions, who goes to sales stables, who follows 
up cases where horses unfit for work are seen on 
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the streets and reported to us. Such horses are 
usually owned by foreigners who are poor, igno- 
rant men, deceived by horse traders. Our agent 
buys many of these horses for very small sums, 
and warns and instructs the men. We buy an 
average of 600 every year, and by so doing save 
these faithful creatures from being kept at work 
until they drop down and die of sheer exhaustion. 

We have employed recently a missionary agent 
to travel in Eastern Massachusetts, to seek out 
lonely farms, visit Portuguese settlements, and 
the amount of suffering he has found and caused 
to be remedied would fill pages of print. 

We have written and had published 15 dif- 
ferent stories suited to school children besides 
20 other humane leaflets, and give out and send 
out about 55,000 of these leaflets every year. 

We publish a monthly paper, OUR FoURFOOTED 
FRIENDS, which now circulates all over this coun- 
try and in some foreign countries. 

We have a public meeting every year with 
humane speakers and give medals and prizes to 
children for notable deeds of kindness. We gave 
prizes last year to 12 boys, and had for our speak- 
ers George Arliss and Thornton Burgess. 

I have spoken and given lantern-slide talks, 
personally,in many schools, in clubs and in prison, 
on this subject of kindness to every living creature, 
and have sent out other speakers. Through our 
direct influence and efforts about fifteen other so- 
cieties for rescuing animals have been started. 

We have twenty-five employees and four 
motor cars constantly at work. Our calls never 
cease. The telephone is rarely silent five minutes. 
We have a night watchman and are open to re- 
celve animals nights, days and holidays. 


BARN IN PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENT. ~ 
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A STRAY DOG THAT FOUND A GOOD HOME 
THROUGH THE LEAGUE. 


While we have been doing this great work, we 
have not called upon the public for any large 
sums of money since we made an appeal in 1902 
for help to purchase the property we now occupy 
at 51 Carver Street. 

The Stuart Street Extension takes away three 
of the five houses we have been using for our work, 
and not only obliges us to build new accommoda- 
tions, but to reconstruct the two houses that are 
left. The location is exactly suited to the needs 
of the public that we serve, being equally acces- 
sible to all sides of the city. It would be a great 
injury to our work if we tried to find another lo- 
cation, and the expense of entirely rebuilding 
would be greater. 

Is not our work worth enough to every man 
and woman in the city and for miles around Bos- 
ton to warrant us in asking for more liberal help 
than we have yet received from our first appeal? 

Is it not worth something to humane persons 
everywhere as an influence for good? 

We have visitors from all over the country. 
We answer letters every day, asking for advice on 
care and treatment of animals. 

We placed last year in good homes 1,039 dogs 
and 691 cats that have been a great pleasure and 
comfort in these homes. We follow up the ani- 
mals we place with inquiry cards and recive many 
interesting letters about them, sometimes accom- 
panied by photographs. ; 

The Stuart Street Extension is causing us so 
heavy an outlay of money that we must have 


generous help unless we curtail our work—and 
how can we curtail it? What shall we leave out? 
It is all needed. To leave out any part of it 
would be like asking a devoted mother to choose 
which of her children—all dear to her—she should 
give upr.” 

Again I make an urgent appeal for help. We 
must raise at least $50,000 before the winter. We 
were too modest in our first request for $25,000, 
and the public, the great public that we have 
been helping for twenty-two years, evidently did 
not realize our need. 

Whether you have any liking for the four- 
footed animals or not, you owe us something for 
relieving the large territory we have covered from 
many thousands of uncared-for, diseased, and 
troublesome animals. | 

Please help us as liberally as you can. Every- 
one should give us something. 

Anna Harris Smith. 


A Suggestion to Anybody 


Would it be too much trouble to get up a little 
affair of some kind among your summer friends to 
help us in the heavy expense of reconstruction? 
We must have new kennels; a high brick wall; a 
garage for our four motor ambulances. We need 
another car and another agent. This work is 
doing good to everybody, not to us alone who are 
fond of animals. If you dislike dogs or cats it is 
certain you do not want to see lost, diseased, 
starving animals running about in the streets and 
alleys begging human beings to feed them and 
give them relief from suffering. 

We do not say you should help them first— 
there is enough for all if what we can give is fairly 
portioned out. We do say that because you care 
most for charities for human beings is no reason 
why you should not give something to help the 
lower animals who have done so much for you. 
Why take all from them and give them nothing? 
—A. H. S. 


Our Annual Fair this year will be December 4 
and 5. Itis not too soon to begin to work for it. 
Can you not ask your summer friends to help? 
Everybody is getting some benefit from our four- 
footed friends, and owes them something. 
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This cat rescued from a vacant store in Boston after being there for 
ten days has recovered from the effects of his suffering and has been 
placed in a home where he is highly prized. 


A Branch in Lynn 

A few years ago we received so many com- 
plaints of lost or homeless dogs and cats, more 
especially cats, in the city of Lynn, and so many 
urgent requests to go there and ‘‘do something”’ 
about the trouble, that we made a great effort, 
spending time, labor and money, to establish an 
Animal Rescue League there. We started a Re- 
ceiving Station with the understanding that we 
should get assistance from some Lynn residents 
and that they would form an independent society 
which, after a time, would go on without the aid 
or the supervision of the Boston League. 

The society was started after we had carried 
on the Branch for about a year with a resident 
president and board of directors, but it lived only 
a short time. We cannot give the reasons why it 
failed, neither 1s it worth while to attempt to do 
so; it is enough to say that it was dissolved. 

Lynn is no worse than many other cities in its 
neglect to take care of homeless, diseased, lost 
animals, or to provide a place where families who 
find they must get rid of their aged or sick or 
troublesome animals, or litters of kittens and 
puppies, can carry them and have them humanely 
put to death,—a painful job that very few owners 
of animals will undertake, which is one great rea- 
son why so many are deserted,—but being a city 
comparatively near Boston, we hear more about 
it, and get more distressing facts concerning con- 
ditions there. 


A faithful worker in Lynn has been trying for a 
long time to do what she could to relieve the suf- 
fering, but it has been hard for her to work alone, 
and so again we are undertaking a work in Lynn 
with this excellent woman, Miss Enna Jordan, 
at its head. 

Encouraged by a generous gift from one of our 
directors, Mrs. Frank M. Sheldon, we have hired 
a cottage at 60 Neptune Street, near the Lynn 
Neighborhood House. Mrs. Gregg, superintend- 
ent of this Settlement House, has always been in- 
terested in our work, and seeing and deploring the 
presence of so many sick and homeless cats and 
dogs in that part of Lynn, stands ready to help 
us. The Mayor of Lynn and the Board of Health 
also approve our work, as they understand the 
necessity for it from a sanitary as well as humane 
standpoint; therefore we have every reason to 
believe that we shall before many months have a 
very useful Branch if we can get the Lynn resi- 
dents to help us bear the burden of the expense. 

This time we propose to keep it in our own 
hands and carry it on with the same rules that we © 
have always observed in our Boston work, and 
which have proved so great a success. 

I do not say this in any boastful spirit, but out 
of fifteen or more societies for rescue work that I 
have had a hand in starting only five or six 
have made a success of the work, and these have 
been the societies that were willing to adopt our 
methods. 


When the directors of a Shelter for animals 
disapprove of taking animals from owners on the 
eround that the owners themselves ought to attend 
to them, or refuse to put litters of kittens to 
death, saying that they ‘have a right to their 
lives,” or believe it their duty to keep sick cats 
and diseased or vicious dogs and doctor them up 
and let them go out again to have the tragedy of 
their lives repeated, of what use is the Society? 
It is only prolonging the suffering of these ani- 
mals that nobody wants. 

There are many who would prefer to desert 
dogs or cats rather than to put them to a merciful 
death. They send the animal off to die a miser- 
able death and put it out of their minds. They 
will place them in any sort of a home rather than 
have them killed, no matter how much the animal 
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may suffer, if they don’t have to see it! Because 
of this weakness whole neighborhoods are filled 
with female cats and dogs that are half-starved, 
chained up, tormented and tormenting. We, the 
Boston Animal Rescue League, do not propose to 
be the means of increasing the number of cats that 
are not well and affectionately cared for, or of 
dogs that must be kept tied up, or muzzled, or that 
- cannot be given needed exercise without danger 
to themselves, or being a nuisance in a neighbor- 
hood. 

Our Lynn Branch is started and we hope the 
residents of Lynn, Revere, Swampscott, and 
Marblehead will realize the aod it will do, and 
help us support it. 

We have started with only one agent. If the 
work increases, as we believe it will, we shall need 
-amanandacar. At our first visit to this new 
Branch, and before it was ready for work, Miss 
Jordan had been sent for to get a cat that had 
literally had a slice of flesh cut off its body -by 
some unknown fiend. Always when we work we 
give out humane leaflets for children, and we now 
have hundreds of children coming to our head- 
quarters on Carver Street, bringing cats and kit- 
tens from the tenement districts. These are 
children of every nationality, who bring cats and 
kittens to us that would formerly have been left 
to die by inches, or tortured to death in thought- 
less amusement. Humane education of a prac- 
tical kind is a part of, and a result of, our work. 

Cannot some of the summer residents along the 
beaches get up an entertainment for our Lynn 
Branch that will bring us enough money to have 
an agent to send out and an emergency car? 
Already Miss Jordan has been called upon a num- 
ber of times to go after sick and wounded animals. 
She cannot carry such animals in her arms. She 
is needed in the cottage to receive animals and 
telephone messages. Readers of this Lynn Appeal 
—will you not think about it and see what you 
can do? 

Contributions should be sent to Pee antes 
—The Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston—where they will be promptly acknowl- 
edged.—Anna Harris Smith. 


Put out water for pigeons or birds. 
it. 


They need 


a 
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Who Cares? 

Kverybody is supposed to prefer a civilized to 
a barbarous country. We spend large sums of 
money sending missionaries into far distant coun- 
tries to convert the natives to Christianity. 

Christianity is supposed to lead to what we call 
civilization, yet in our own country there are cus- 
toms allowed which are as un-Christian and un- 
civilized as any that can be found in what we call 
heathen countries, if we except those where man 
eats man. 

The craze for moving picture shows needs the 
attention and consideration of every thoughtful 
man and woman—not two or three, here and 
there, whose opinions are regarded as ‘“‘senti- 
mental’’ because they belong to that unpopular 
class of mankind who are struggling to bring about 
justice to the lower animals. Everyone who 
believes in moral improvement should protest 
against picture shows that are made through 
cruelty, and are -an education in cruelty, for 
cruelty debases mankind and affects all classes of 
society. . 

Cruelty is barbarism. Human beings who 
live only for their own profit or amusement, who 
do not care for or feel any suffering or any danger 
that does not affect them personally, can neither 
call themselves Christian nor civilized. They 
need missionaries, or outspoken teachers from 
the pulpit or in the school room, to tell them 
what they are doing in their passive or active 
encouragement of wrong; but how few teachers or 
preachers we find who, themselves, care for the 
suffering of any creatures but themselves and 
their own kind! 

Among the many excellent leaflets published 
by Dr. W. O. Stillman, president of the federation 
of humane societies, called The American Hu- 
mane Association, Albany, N. Y., is ‘““A Film 
Standard”? which every minister, school-teacher, 
father, mother, and legislator should read. I 
give a few extracts, hoping that it will interest 
some readers to send for dozens of this leaflet and 
circulate it’ 


Extracts 
“Tt ought to be a part of public policy to pre- 
vent the appearance of motion pictures depicting 
cruelty or brutality to animals, especially before 
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children. In the first place, cruelty must have 
been practiced more or less in making the films. 
In the next place, films which are shown, exhibit- 
ing suffering on the part of animals, degrade those 
who look at them, set a bad example for the gen- 
eral public, and in particular incite children to 
imitate these vicious practices.” 


“The instructors in one of the big training 
schools of Greater New York complained bitterly 
against a film entitled ‘The Adventures of Bob and 
Bill.’ They stated that boys, one dressed as a 
Boy Scout, were shown engaged in trapping a 
’coon. They declared that the ’coon was made 
to suffer tremendously, but was finally killed and 
presumably eaten. Numerous other complaints 
against this very objectionable film were received 
from humanitarians in many parts of the United 
States. The Boy Scout organization forbade the 
publishing of trapping advertisements in the offi- 
cial magazine. It was declared that the screen 
was a thoroughly degrading and brutalizing exhi- 
bition of unkindness to animals.”’ 


‘There has been a very energetic protest, in the 
United States, against the use of steel traps. The 
reason for this is that the animal may linger for 
days, without food or drink, suffering intensely 
until it is killed, freezes, starves or is eaten alive. 
Someone has said that ‘Every instinct in us revolts 
against the practice of catching animals in steel 
traps and allowing them to remain for days un- 
visited, to suffer in agony and torture.’ A recent 
writer has also said: ‘Any way you look at it, trap- 
ping animals, as universally practiced by the steel 
jump trap, is a brutal and brutalizing business. 
Every humane person and animal lover ought to 
work for the abolition by law of this instrument of 
torture, the most cruel ever invented by man, 
causing suffering among wild animals.’ Quantities 
of domestic animals, and sometimes children, 
have been caught in these traps and suffered 
frightfully. An old lady was recently caught in a 
trap, and died from the effects of the pain and 
fright. A considerable proportion of wild ani- 
mals gnaw their legs off in order to get away.” 

‘Moving picture apologists state that many of 
the brutal films exhibited are made by tricks. Of 


course, tricks are just as brutal and degrading in 
their effect upon the public as the real thing. Are 
they all tricks? A writer in one of the New York 
papers told of a film which showed a man on 
horseback who deliberately rode into a pit of 
quicksand. The man escaped, but the horse kept 
sinking and sinking until his head disappeared in — 
the quicksand. It was buried alive. Another 
was exhibited showing aman when he, apparently, 
beat his daughter to death. Imagine the effect 
of such a film on children and sensitive people. 

‘In another case, a horse had his legs tied to- 
gether and was pushed over an embankment 150 
feet high. In another movie exhibited, a lioness 
was shown as being shot. It writhed in agony. 
After the third shot, it was killed. In another 
picture complained of, food was placed in the 
middle of the road and two groups of poultry and 
dogs were induced to eat it when an automobile, 
driven at full speed, was forced over them. What 
excuse is there for performances of this kind? 
They represent a debased and savage taste, and 
are calculated to demoralize society and do inesti- 
mable moral damage.” 


“We believe that civilized society has reached 
the stage when scenes of gross cruelty, savagery 
and suffering should not be displayed by moving 
pictures.” 


The low price asked for admission to these 
shows makes the danger of demoralizing the 
young universal. A poor man once said to me 
that his children teased him so constantly for the 
price of a picture show that 1t made his life mis- 
erable. They were not satisfied with going once 
a month, but wanted to go two or three times a 
week, and spent every cent they could get from 
him in this exciting amusement which unfitted 
them for quiet and instructive pleasures. 

Where is it going to end? 

What a wonderful organ of good the ‘‘movies”’ 
might be made, if those who control them had the 
upward lift of civilization and humanity in mind 
when they put on a film.—A. H.8. 


If you have gone away on a vacation without 
making sure that your cat or your dog is wel, 
taken care of, how can you be happy yourself? 
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My Garden 


A dog’s proffered paw, a cat’s loving purr, the 
velvet nose of a horse laid upon my arm in a silent 
caress, the robin’s happy song, his bright eyes fixed 
on mine—these mean more to me than the in- 
sincere words of a so-called human friend. They 
are indeed treasures, the worth of which none can 
- gainsay. 

When my own “‘Heart’s Delight,’ my darling 
little dog, died on the 5th of November, 1916, of 
double pneumonia, after nearly fourteen years of 
constant and perfect companionship, including 
travels in the Holy Land, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Egypt, Turkey, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, etc., 
twenty-two different countries in all, I thought 
my heart would break. We buried her, by special 
favor, in the private cemetery for pets of the 
Beau-Rivage Hotel in Ouchy. 

By the laws of Switzerland, no animal can be 
buried unless the corpse has first been seen by the 
proper authorities. It is always a moment, of 
anguish in the cemetery, when the box isstill open 
awaiting alien scrutiny. Yet, when my “ Heart’s 
Delight”’ was lying there, the eyes of the official 
filled with tears, hardened as he is to such sights: 
“What a pity,” he said; ‘‘she was a beautiful 
beastie!”’ 

That was four years ago. I have never missed 
my daily visit to her grave. Now itis my proud 
privilege to be in charge of the weecemetery. For 
none, indeed, could better understand and share 


the grief and loss one feels when these much loved 
pets die and leave us. Truly, the poet says: 
“The only time they ever give us real sorrow is 
when they die.” 

The first stone placed in the cemetery was to 
“*Joe,’ 21st September, 1886. For Thirteen 
Years the Faithful Companion of L. V.”’ 

‘Coquette’ is buried in this cemetery, a small 
green parrot who lived the twenty-six years of her 
life in the same South American family. When 
she was ailing she always had every care and 
attention. Many were the tears the children 
shed beside that tiny grave, for she had always 
been part of their lives a member of the 
family even before they were born! 

A commemorative tablet is dedicated to my 
two dogs, who died and are buried in America: 


Burro. 1881-1896. 
‘‘T shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.”’ 
—2 Samuel xu, 23. 


Toots. 1889-1903. 
“Byes of olden Love will greet me in the day I 
follow.”’ 


* *f *% * * 


There are many interesting birds in my garden 
—tomtits, chaffinches, wrens, robins, blackbirds, 
goldfinches, woodpeckers, nuthatches, green- 
finches, and myriads of crows. In winterlalways 
scatter bread-crumbs and titbits for them. When 
I arrive in the morning there are the birds waiting 
expectantly. 

One day as I was quietly reading | suddenly 
felt something brush under my skirts. To my 
surprise 1t was a black squirrel who, startled to 
find me a human, whisked up a tree, barking in an 
alarmed and indignant manner. Since then nuts 
are added to the feast under the trees. In the 
spring the young squirrels play together like kit- 
tens. I often hide and watch them unobserved, 
and it is indeed a pretty sight. 

There is a little robin, too, who is particularly 
friendly. He follows my rake, and often stands 
on the stone over the grave of Heart’s Delight, 
drinking the water out of the ivy leaves which 
encircle her like a wreath. He is generally near 
by when I pass on my last tour of daily inspection 
in the early evening. 
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When I am sitting down to rest he frequently 
perches on the bench quite near my head and 
looks at me with his pert black eyes. 

One day, as I was feeling especially sad, he 
flew into a bush just behind me and peered out at 
me within a few inches of my tear-stained face. 
It almost seemed as if he understood. 

In the summer of 1919, a pair of tomtits built 
their nest in a hole in a cherry-tree, about three 
feet from the ground, directly opposite Follette’s 
wee mound. I had ample opportunity to watch 
their busy preparations and to put some silky 
hair of a dog, belonging to a friend of mine, on 
some adjacent bushes, which they eagerly appro- 
priated. I only told afew chosen and sure friends 
of this discovery of mine, not wishing the little 
birds to be disturbed. : 

But one day, Max Linder came with a very 
much overdressed, flighty, blonde lady, to whom 
he showed the nest. She laughingly took his 
cane and was just about to thrust it into the tiny 
nest, when Max Linder gently took it away from 
her, saying: ‘‘No, please, not that!’’ Then he 
walked quietly on, she following. I felt like say- 
ing: ‘‘Bravo! Max Linder!” : 

In a pool near by I have eleven goldfish. Each 
one has a name and has been rescued, two or 
three at a time, from horrible glass bowls where 
they lved in misery, suffering from an over- 
abundance of glaring sun-light and other unnatu- 
ral conditions. They are very happy now, and 
give me a glow of satisfaction every time I pass. 

At noon, when all the visitors and gardeners 
have gone, I enjoy a half-hour of ‘‘ power through 
repose” and the “peace which passeth all under- 
standing.” 


“The Kiss of the Sun for Pardon, 
The Song of the Birds for Mirth, 
One is nearer God’s heart in a Garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


GRACE C. D. Favre. 


Feed your domestic animals wisely. Do not 
think that any old scraps are good enough for 
them. How would you like to be treated if you 
were in their place? Above all, don’t forget to 
give them water. | 


In Memory of Jock 


The house is peopled with his little ghosts, 
I see them at the door, the sill, the stair, 

His padding footsteps come in silent hosts, 
They follow, follow, follow everywhere. 


Time passes; all the little ghosts will-go, 
Will leave the home in which they have no part, 
But still they’ll wander softly to and fro 
In quiet rooms of my remembering heart. 
—Anna Fessenden. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG || - 


That Cruel Trap 


Ned Thornicroft was starting one fine autumn 
day to pick apples in Farmer Smith’s orchard, 
across the wood. Just as Ned turned into the 
cart-track which led to the farm, among the 
brambles and thickets, his ears caught a faint, far- 
away sound, as of a child’s ery. It sounded very 
miserable. He stopped to listen, and hearing 
the wailing more distinctly, hurried through the 
bushes towards it. As he came nearer, he found 
that the pitiful ery was that of some animal, and ~ 
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soon came up toa dog which had been caught in 
one of the barbarous steel traps. ‘‘It’s a dog 
caught in one of those horrible steel traps,” he 
said aloud. 

As soon as he came in sight of the dog, which, 
sure enough, was held fast by the teeth of a cruel 
steel trap, he recollected having seen him going 
up and down the road with a little girl. Most 
likely the poor creature had been tempted to dash 
into the wood in pursuit of a rat or rabbit, and 
had blundered into the trap. When the tor- 
tured dog saw Ned coming, he ceased his moans, 
and looked up appealingly into his face. 

“Poor old fellow,’’ said Ned soothingly, and, 
going close to the trap, he released the captive. 
When he found himself free, the dog seemed 
anxious to be off, though he could only imp pain- 
fully on three legs, giving a sharp howl when he 
tried to set the fourth to the ground. ‘‘ Here, 
come back, old boy!’’ said Ned, and he whistled 
and called. The dog turned his head over his 
shoulder, and stopped as if in doubt whether to 
come back or not. ‘Then he returned slowly and 
crouched on the ground, his beseeching eyes 
raised to Ned’s face. 

“Don’t be afraid, old boy, I wouldn’t hurt you 
for the world,” said Ned, gently stroking the 
trembling, suffering creature, as it crouched at his 
feet. “No name on the collar,’’ said Ned. 
‘“Where do you live, old man? O, I think you 
know, don’t you, though you can’t tell me. 
Now let me look at the poor paw.”’ 

Ned had a tender heart, and was a manly fel- 
low. It seemed to him a cruel thing to let the dog 
go limping homewards, perhaps a long distance; 

perhaps he might meet with cowardly boys who 
- would interfere with him. Maybe he was hungry 
and thirsty, as well as lame. Ned had a good 
mother at home, who never turned away any 
sorrowful, starving, lonely soul from her door, 
whether human or not, if she could give help. 
So Ned took the dog to her. She soon bathed 
the ache and soreness out of the bruised, mangled 
limb, a warm tear or two falling the while, when 
she thought of the hard hearts of men. She 
bandaged the foot cleverly, and after her patient 
had been fed, and had slept on the rug awhile, he 
got up and begged leave to go. They let him do 
as he wished, and after thanking his benefactors 


with that beam of the eye and wag of the tail 
which is more eloquent than the finest speech, 
he jogged off with the cheerful air of a dog who is 
going straight home. 

Just as the lame dog turned the corner, he 
caught sight of a little girl, who was coming 
towards him, calling ‘Tim! Tim!” in an anxious 
way, as she looked ‘to right and left. The little 
girl was very dear to. Tim, for in an instant he 
forgot his bandaged limb, and tried to run, but 
the pain of using it was too great; he lay down to 
wait, for was not she running joyfully to him? 

This was Jessie Grey, his beloved young mis- 
tress! ‘‘Oh, dear old Tim!” cried Jessie, bending 
her face over him. ‘‘Where have you been all 
this time? What could make you run away from 
me?” 

Tim covered Jessie’s face with kisses, and tried 
hard—oh, how hard!—to tell her how sorry he 
was, and how he could not resist that merry little 
bobbing rabbit’s tail, disappearing into the black- 
berry bushes; it was only for play, for Tim had al- 
ways been too well fed to care about hunting 
prey, and too gently brought up to enjoy killing 
anything. And then he groaned, to tell Jessie of 
the horror of the steel thing that snapped and 
caught him, and of the agony worse than death of 
feeling the teeth grinding slowly into the living 
flesh. Tim could not say it in words, but Jessie 
understood that he had been in a sad plight, and 
that some kind hand had saved her darling. She 
hugged Tim tight, and carried him every step of 
the way home, loving and blessing the unknown 
touch that had set free her treasure and bound 
up his wounds. There was a reason why dear 
old Tim should be most precious—yes, indeed! 

So Tim went home in state to be made much of, 
and he gave himself no end of airs about his bad 
leg long after it was well again, in order to get 
extra petting. He became quite a spoilt old boy 
on account of it, for if anybody refused him any- 
thing, he had only to lift up the aggrieved paw 
for one instant to get all he wanted. 

It was two years after this event when Jessie, 
grown two years taller, with Tim, grown two 
years stouter, at her heels, were walking along 
the self-same bit of road where they had met after 
the trap adventure. All of a sudden, Tim raised 
his head, began wagging his tail furiously, and 
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without giving any explanation of his wild be- 
havior, darted a few yards down the road, fell 
upon a harmless lad who had just passed them, 
nearly knocked him down by jumping upon him, 


licking his hands, trying to lick his face, and all - 


the time uttering wild cries of delight. Tim 
knew that it was Ned—Ned who had been so 
good to him, two years ago. Dogs do not forget, 
though men may. 

‘Well, well!’ said the lad, as he laughingly 
defended himself from the attack. ‘‘Do I know 
you, Sonnie? Why, I believe I do! Let’s see 
your right fore-paw. Ah, there it is!—a scar, 
even now. How are you, old fellow?” 

“Tim, you bad dog, are you gone crazy?” 
said his young mistress, running up. “I’m 
sorry that Tim has covered you with dust,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I never knew him to do so to a stranger 
before.”’ 


‘But you see I am not a stranger,’ said Ned. — 


“Tim and I have met before. We are friends, 
aren’t we Tim? It was nearly two years ago,” 
added he, ‘‘that I found him caught in one of 
those vile steel traps and let him go.”’ 

Jessie shuddered. She could not bear to think 
of it. 

“Was it Farmer Smith, our neighbor, who set 
the trap?” asked she. 

“T’m glad to say that Farmer Smith had noth- 
ing to do with that trap,’’ Ned went on. ‘He 
was as angry as a man could be when I told him 
that a poor dog had been caught in one. ‘Those 
steel traps are a disgrace to the land,’ he said; 
‘the man who sets them to catch any living 
creature—rabbit, rat, or whatever it may be—is 
a cruel rascal.’ The farmer found out that one 
of his own laborers had set it, and discharged 
him at once. He told Allen, the man who did it, 
that he deserved to be caught in his own trap 
himself. There are no traps in the woods here- 
abouts, now. But I must be going on. Good- 
bye!” 

‘““Good-bye!”’ said Jessie, ‘‘but I wish you 
could have let mother thank you for your kind- 
ness to Tim. Once, when I was a little girl, and 
Tim hardly more than a puppy, I fell into the 
horsepond and should have been smothered in 
the mud if Tim had not run, barking for help, 
after doing all he could to save me himself. 


And so my family all think a lot of him, you 
see.’’ —‘‘T see,”’ said Ned, ‘“‘and I don’t wonder. 
Good-bye.’’—From A Sheaf of Animal Stories. 


Thank You Little Bird 


O, thank you, bless you, little Bird, 

For sweetest notes I ever heard! 

You say so much without a word; 

You never sang so timely. 

Without my window all day long, 

Do you suspect my thoughts are wrong 
And seek to right them by your song, 
The song you sing sublimely? 


I’m sure you have a message true 
Which God Himself intrusted you 
Before He sent you through the blue 
To so reflect His glory. 

Repeat that message; you are free 
To spend the season in my tree; 
And never fear that harm from me 
Will spoil your nesting story! 


You sing a bar, you get a trill, 
A tone of sky, of vale, of hill, 
That makes a human soul be still 
And catch the joy of living. 
I hear you warbling in your nest, 
Your downy little brood to rest; 
While all the day you give your best 
And never know youre giving! 
—Annie Denham. 


The above fine bit of “real poetry” was 
written by a young blind girl living in the state of 
Mississippi. It has been reproduced in the 
Braille and New York Point type. 


‘A horse misus’d upon the road 
Calls to Heaven for human blood.”’ 


“A skylark wounded on the wing, 
A cherubim doth cease to sing.” 


‘‘ Kill not the moth or butterfly, 
For the Last Judgment draweth nigh.” 
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CAT THAT FOUND A GOOD HOME 
‘THROUGH THE LEAGUE. 


~LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of July the League received 
6869 cats, 488 dogs, 36 horses, 74 small animals. 


24 cats and 79 dogs were placed in homes and 
19 dogs restored to owners. 


During the month 11 horses have been enjoy- 
ing our Home of Rest in Dedham, one of them 
being a mare with a very young colt. They were 
sent to our Home of Rest from the Work Horse 
Relief Hospital, and are very happy together. 

Three boys, David Warsofsky, Alfred Johnson 
and Morris Meterparel, from North Russel 
Place, heard feeble cries coming from an ash 
barrel in an alley. They turned the barrel over 
and discovered three young kittens, nearly dead 
but still alive enough to suffer, buried in the ashes. 
They cleaned them off and brought them to the 
League. 

‘These boys have been led to think and to do 
kind deeds in rescuing the unfortunate cats and 
kittens in this tenement-house district through 
their visits to the Animal Rescue League. 
books, the medals (accompanied by a box of 
candy, which appeals to every member of the 
family) exercise an influence on a whole neighbor- 
hood; and if at first these children come with 
some wretched cat or kitten they have found, 


The © 


hoping to get a story with a picture, on a pretty 
post card, they soon learn themselves to pity the 
suffering animals and come again and bring others 
with them. 

Not a day passes in vacation ‘time that does 
not bring a group of children, more especially of 
the poorer classes, to the League. These three 
boys were full of pity for the dying kittens, and 
one of them made the remark, ‘‘ Anybody that 
would do such a cruel thing might be a murderer.”’ 


One of our agents, Eddie Sanders, did a brave 
act this month to rescue a cat ina tree. He had 
to climb to the top of a tall tree, as the cat was 
paralyzed with terror and could not be coaxed to 
move to the lower branches. 


The hot weather brings an increased number of 
emergency cases. Our emergency car is out all 
the time from morning until night, and could we 
afford it we would gladly have a second emergency 
car. As it is we are often obliged to ask emer- 
gency cases to wait, and sometimes get blamed 
for the delay. How much better it would be if, 
instead of finding fault because of the delay, the 
sender of the message would resolve to make an 
effort to raise money to present us with another 
car! 


_ Our emergency cases are—dogs in fits caused 
by hot weather, neglect to keep them supplied 
with cool fresh water, or by allowing them to fol- 
low an automobile or bicycle (a wicked thing to 
do), or by improper food. We not infrequently 
get calls to go after dogs or cats that have been 
run over by automobiles. Sometimes these ani- 
mals run out suddenly before a car, and it cannot 
be stopped in time to save them, but there are 
altogether too many chauffeurs who take no pains 
to avoid running over a dog or cat or hen, and 
these drivers are criminal. They do not know 
or care what suffering they may cause not only 
the animal but its owner, and they speed away 
regardless of the harm they have done. Our 
agent, Mr. Stanley, who goes out on foot and in 
the electric cars for animals in the city, reports 
an unusual number of cats that have been run 
over by automobiles this summer. 

There is a special cruelty involved in deserting 
female cats, or letting female cats that have no 
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home be about a neighborhood without reporting 
them to the League. 

One of our emergency cases this month was a 
summons from South Boston to hurry and get a 
eat that had given birth to a family of kittens on 
the sidewalk. 

How can any thinking woman desert a mother 
eat? How can anyone think it is kinder to throw 
out a morsel of food now and then to keep stray 
eats alive than it is to secure them and have them 
put beyond the chance of such misery as they all 
have to suffer! 


Children are coming to the League every day 
with young kittens, too young to open their eyes, 
that have been found in some alleyway. The 
poor mother, starving to death, has been obliged 
to leave them to find food or water for herself. 
Oh, the misery of the stray cat! How can any- 
one blame us for refusing to put female cats in 
homes, or for being so careful when we place 
males, that the number we give out is very small 
compared with the vast number we are taking 
and saving from the many torments that le in 
wait for them. When I see the dreadful condi- 
tion of some cats that are brought to the League, 
which I occasionally do,—though I confess I do 
not see them except there is some special 
reason why I should do so,—I am tempted to 
wish that every cat, excepting the few that are in 
good homes where they are valued and treated as 
they deserve, were dead. 

“Why, then, do you oppose cat license?” - I 
hear some one ask. I have given my reasons 
fully in leaflet form and will send the leaflet to 
anyone who wishes me to do so. —A. H. 8. 


Cutie Visits the League 


Mr. 8. is dishonest and a gambler. He has 
been a very cruel man to his family, and has been 
brutal to his children’s little dog. His wife has 
been obliged to separate from him, the court 
allowing her $7 weekly to live on. She was ill and 
the doctor ordered her to go to a hospital for three 
weeks. The M.S. P. C. C. took the children, one 
of them being a boy of six years, who owns Cutie, 
and was “‘broken-hearted”’ at being parted from 
his little playmate which he had had three years. 


There is another child of ten, and a girl of fifteen 
who is to be a mother’s helper until school opens 
again. The Red Cross and Overseers’ of the Poor 
will pay the rent of a little flat, and the $7, 
with what the mother ean add to it by working, 
will feed and do the rest. Mrs. Rockwood, agent 
of the 8. P. C. C., called it a very sad and worthy 
ease. She asked the League to help by looking 
out for the little dog. It is a gentle, loving little 
creature, and every attention that could be given’ 
him in such a busy place as the League was his 
until the children and their kind friend of the 
S. P. C. C. came one day and reclaimed him. 


One of the horses secured by our agent last 
month belonged to a negro, who was arrested by 
the S. P. C. A. and made to pay a fine of $25 for 
cruelty to his horse. Hearing that the horse was 
old enough to be given freedom from further 
work and misery, our agent visited the owner and 
bought the horse for $15. He had suffered enough. 


A mare belonging to a laboring man was taken 
to the Work Horse Relief Hospital until her colt 
was born, then brought out to our Home of Rest 
(Pine Ridge) in Dedham, where she and her baby 
are enjoying the comfort of a large box stall to- 
gether. : 


‘* Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink ”’ 


Are you thirsty this hot weather? 
you can always get a drink of water. How about 
your dog, your cat, or even your horse? Are you 
sure that they have water whenever they want 
it? They cannot ask as you can, but they can 
suffer and doubtless many do suffer extremely 
with thirst, and are made sick and have fits be- 
cause of thirst. Leave a shallow pan of water out 
in your yard for the birds and the pigeons. You 
have no idea unless you try to put yourself in 
their places how much they suffer for water. I 
have seen birds with their bills open gasping for 
water, when they had the good fortune to discover 
my bird basin and fly into it. The dogs, the cats, 
the birds, the squirrels, all find my bird pool, 
made in a hollow rock behind the bungalow, and 
rejoice init. The hose is always handy so I can 
refillit myself, if lam there; if not, I leave instruc- 
tions to have it filled every day. 


If you are | 
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It is a mistake to think a horse does not need 
water oftener than two or three times a day in 
hot weather. The driver of the working horse 
should stop frequently and let the horse wet his 
dust-filled mouth and take a few swallows of 
water. Then he will go on his way refreshed and 
be much more able to do his work. 


Men die of thirst much more quickly than from 
lack of food. Then how about your animals? 
Give them all—horses, cows, calves, pigs, sheep 
and hens—plenty of water, and mark the improve- 
ment. It is pitiful to see the dirty dishes left out 
for hens, the filthy pig and cow troughs, breeding 
disease. When will mankind learn that what the 
poet Whittier said applies to the whole of our 
associations with man or beast: 


“Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given. 
Thy neighbor’s wrong is thy present hell, 
His bliss, thy heaven.” sds hee 


BRANCH WORK 


By Miss Margaret C. Starbuck 


Industrial School, 39 North Bennett Street, 199 
animals were taken in during June. 


-Neighborhood House, 19 Moore Street, Cam-_ 


bridge, 95 animals were looked after. 

Roxbury Receiving Station, 19 Lambert Ave- 
nue, 236 animals were cared for. This place was 
not found in as good a condition as usual, the ex- 
planation being that the daughters who looked 
after the cages and kept them clean were away 
on their vacation. The instructions were left 
that the place must be kept clean, as that was of 
the utmost importance in the summer time, par- 
ticularly. Most of the cats received there during 
the month were females. 

Receiving Station at the Work Horse Hospital 
°on Northampton Street, in charge of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, received 194 animals. The place is 
always found spotlessly clean and the animals 
are well taken care of there. 

The East Boston Branch, at 341 Meridian 
Street, under the care of Arthur Leighton, is a 


new branch. The headquarters are quite limited, 
but it seemed to be the best that could be done in 
Kast Boston at the time we were trying to find ae 
place, and Mr. Leighton is very good and faithful 
in the work he is doing; 110 animals were cared 
for during the last month; 20 children went there 
with one cat one day. The man asked the little 
eirl jokingly “if there were any more kids left in 
the neighborhood.” The child took the question 
seriously and answered, ‘ Why, yes, a few.”’ 

Our branches are supplied with stories for 
children, which encourage them to deeds of kind- 
ness and incline them to bring the animals when 
they find them to the stations where they will be 
taken care of. 

A dog was taken in this station with a broken 
leg and cared for and taken to a hospital. The 
owner of the dog expressed her gratitude at the 
kindness shown to the animal at our Receiving 
Station by Mr. Leighton. | 

The people are beginning to bring animals into 
the East Boston Station from Chelsea. One cat 
was brought from there that had been run over, 
and another that had fallen from the roof and 
broken its legs. Another cat was taken there 
from Everett. This shows that when a Receiving 
Station is started and is found out by the adjoin- 
ing towns, it soon covers a great deal of territory. 

A number of cases were reported to this Sta- 
tion where cats had been run over, and they were 
eared for by Mr. Leighton. All the branches 
were supplied last month with chloroform as 
usual, and with fresh cleaning materials. Those 
who are in charge of these stations are instructed 
to give the cats and dogs that are brought in food 
and. every comfort that can be given them until 
they are finally disposed of. 

Our new Receiving Station in Lynn under the 
charge of Miss Enna Jordan, is at 60 Neptune 
Street, West Lynn. We have a cottage there, 
and are hoping to have a very successful branch 
in the way of receiving many animals, as Lynn is 
full of homeless and stray cats, particularly, and 
as usual, many dogs are always roaming about 
neglected and uncared for. 

Miss Jordan got 140 last month, which was a 
very good beginning, as our sign is not put up yet, 
and the repairs and arrangements of the house 
and cat cages are not yet completed. It shows 
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the great need of the work, as Miss Jordan is 
already in such great demand. 
In another column of this paper will be seen a 
more detailed account of the Lynn Branch. 
Total number of animals for month of June 
for all branches 974, and for July 1311. 


LETTERS 


Boston, 1922. 

Answering your card of the 4th, beg to state 
that the kitten we got from you is certainly satis- 
factory and contented. He was acclimated to 
the house and grounds immediately upon being 
let out of the box in which he was brought home, 
and has proved a very satisfactory and affection- 
ate pet. He has done something I have never seen 
a cat do before, and that is develop into a one- 
man proposition, considering me his affinity, and 
follows me from room to room when I am home, 
and should I be absent for a night stands outside 
my door and howls to his heart’s content. I con- 
sider him in every way satisfactory and I think if 
he could talk he would consider his new home the 
same. We thank you for the interest taken in 
us, and with kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, Faithfully yours,—S. M. C. 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MaAss., June 30. 
The dog 2219 is proving most satisfactory. He 
seems to have no bad habits and is a perfect joy. 
Yours truly,—L. B. 


WaALPoLe, Mass., June, 1922. 

In answer to your card would say the dog I 
bought from the League is very satisfactory and 
is also contented. He seems to appreciate his 
new home very much. We have a country home, 
and there is lots of room for him to run around. 
He is an excellent watch dog, and is very gentle 
with the children. 
for a veterinarian, for he couldn’t be healthier. 
Sincerely yours,—A. 8. 


Neponset, Mass., June 29, 1922. 
The dog I took from the League is very satis- 
factory to us and we are much pleased with him; 


There is certainly no need 


he is on our farm in Vermont and seems very 
much at home. The farm contains 215 acres, so 
you can see he has a chance to run around after 
the cattle, which just suits him. Respectfully, 
—H.- W.B: . 


: Boston, June, 1922. 
In reply to your card about the kitten I took 
from the League about six weeks ago, am pleased 
to state that the animal is quite satisfactory in 
every respect and is a great pet. Thanking you 
for your interest, Very truly yours,—F. O. 8. 


Westwoop, Mass., June, 1922. 
The cat I took from you May tenth is satisfac- 
tory and settled down contentedly in a few days. 
He is quiet and well behaved and the mice have 
disappeared, though I don’t know that he ever 
caught any. He shows no disposition to wander 
off. Very truly yours,—L. C. P. 


WINCHENDON, MAss. 

In reply to your card concerning the dog we - 
took from you March third I am glad of the op- 
portunity to say that we are delighted with him. 
He is absolutely healthy, clean in his habits, and 
most affectionate in disposition. He is devoted 
to the family and the family is devoted to him. | 
I have always had a strong prejudice against a 
mongrel dog, but no thoroughbred could be dearer 
to us than this little dog has become. Your 
League is doing a splendid work and deserves ev- 
ery encouragement. Very truly yours,—J. G. H. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass., Apr. 28, 1922. 

I am very happy to report that the White Dog 
1022 has proved very satisfactory and absolutely 
contented. So far he is by far the best dog we 
have ever had from the League, and seems in- 
clined to stay at home and is very appreciative 
and good tempered. Yours truly,—F. W. P. 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Personal attention. 


Home exclusively for Birds. 
Established 12 years. 


MISS DEAN, 120 Chandler St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Copley 7923W 
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poesia 


Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


Toys want them every day, but they 
are equally attractive to big dogs. 


Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 
for ‘Dog’ Culture.”’ 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
guetiere of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
oston. Telephone Beach 244. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 243 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements, 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. Large Runs. Cars pass the door. 


CROFT REGIS 
Washington and Gage Sts., Dedham 


Tel. Connection. 
Formerly The Park Pollard Experimental Farm. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY oe) n°. nt), ye) 48 ante .  . . 19 Lampert AVENUE 
Nortu Enp, Teta L ScHOOL ’ : . . 39 Norte BENNET STREET 
Soutu Enp Mei bc s . . . 109 NortHamptTon STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HovsE . SP iterte Auer iia atte OVE OUR Meg Fetereet 
STONEHAM a se 1 oe tars Pe ee 51 MARBLE STREET ' 
MEDFIELD... ; D : : : ; Big UCANCRAS HomME FoR ANIMALS 
East Boston. ‘ ; : : : ; : . 341a MERIDIAN STREET 
West Lynn Aaa Winey SHY, ee 60 NEPTUNE STREET 
Animals received in 1921 «2. (GB URE is Be Paar a ical tare era re 
Anna brought in by visttors ei peer ee ier POT hi tal Cem rt 
Copies:of humane literature distributed ty 72 yon 92 a ee eee ie gen cresepe! 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1921 
Number of animals collected 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases, of small animals treated‘in 19215 ©). 50.) ok td ae 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1921 . . wig she Rear” etree 500 
Number-of horses humanely lilled,; 1921~2 restau ew eee 
Number of horses given vacations RU AL ie ae A OPM ete ee BS 8 re 42 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 
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The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary ~ 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer er 3 ‘ 
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